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is quite beyond the unaided power of the individual; in
this process he finds indispensable aid in the language
that he absorbs from his fellows. But he is helped not
by language only ; every civilised society has a more or
less highly developed moral tradition, consisting of a
system of traditional abstract sentiments. This moral
tradition has been slowly formed and improved by the
influence of the great and good men, the moral leaders of
the race, through many generations ; it has been handed
on from generation to generation in a living form in the
sentiments of the llite^ the superior individuals of each
generation, and has been embodied in literature, and,
in partial fashion, in a variety of institutions, such as the
Church. And every great and organised department of
human activity, each profession and calling of a civilised
society, has its own specialised form of the moral tradition,
which in some respects may sink below, in other respects
may rise above, the moral level of the unspecialised or
general tradition.

The moral tradition of any society lives, in its fullest
completest form, only in the strong moral sentiments of
a comparatively few individuals, those who are expres-
sively called " the salt of the earth." The great majority
of men participate in it only in a very partial manner
and in very diverse degrees, as regards both the strength
of their moral sentiments and the nature and number of
such sentiments as they in any degree acquire. And it
is only by the absorption of the moral tradition that any
man can acquire a respectable array of moral sentiments ;
even the great moral reformer begins by absorbing the
moral tradition, before he can go on to add to it, or to
reform it, in some respect. This is the truth expressed
by T. H. Green when he wrote : " No individual can make
a conscience for himself. He always needs a society to
make it for him.'' *

If an individual is to acquire abstract moral sentiments,
he must not grow up in a society that is completely bound
by the laws of rigid and uniform custom. Rigid custom
is the cement of society in the ages preceding the forma-

1Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 351.